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1. Introduction 


This article is about a two-year collaboration project involving the Language Department of the 
University of Jyvaskyla and the “R. Cartesio” Upper Secondary School of Olevano Romano, a 
town 60 km east of Rome. The project, which started in September 2014 and ended in July 2016, 
concerned a qualitative case study focused on my experience as a teacher _ tackling conditions 
which were very likely to cause burnout. I successfully faced those conditions by creating a 
teacher-student rapport depending on the emphasis on the quality of life in the classroom. 

What makes this research relevant is that it deals with an important issue facing educational 
institutions in many countries, teacher burnout, which is a major cause of both teacher 
absenteeism, that is frequent absence from work, (Brown & Arnell, 2012; Jacobson, 2016; Kipps- 
Vaughan, 2013; Lee et al., 2015) and of teacher attrition, that is the early resignation (Brown & 
Roloff, 2011; Buchanan et al., 2013; Kraeger & Walker, 1992; Manno, 2016; Vanderberghe & 
Huberman, 1999). 

I will first provide the context for my research by giving some general information about 
burnout and its consequences, and by discussing the role of motivation in preventing teacher 
burnout. Then I will state the scope and the purpose of my study. 


1.1 Burnout 


The term burnout was first used by the psychologist Freudenberger, who saw it as _ 'a feeling of 
exhaustion and fatigue" (1974, p. 160) of the staff of the crisis intervention institutions (1974, p. 
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159). Maslach (1982) developed Freudenberger's views, and defined burnout a syndrome of 
"emotional exhaustion, depersonalization and reduced personal accomplishment". In the following 
decades, the overwhelming majority of researchers related burnout to stress, e. g. Betoret (2006) 
and Brown and Roloff (2011). 


1.2. The consequences of teacher burnout 


Teacher burnout is a major issue facing educational institutions in many countries, being related to 
both teacher absenteeism, that is teachers’ frequent or habitual absence from work, (Brown & 
Arnell, 2012; Jacobson, 2016; Kipps-Vaughan, 2013; Lee et al., 2015) and of teacher attrition, that is 
the resignation from profession (Brown & Roloff, 2011; Buchanan et al., 2013; Kraeger & Walker, 
1992; Manno, 2016; Vanderberghe & Huberman, 1999). I will now look deeper into absenteeism 
and attrition by taking into account the situation in three important countries: USA, Italy and 
England. 


1.2.1. Absenteeism 


In the USA, according to the figures issued by the Department of Education, in 2016, 27% of 
teachers were absent more than 10 school days for reasons unrelated to school activities (US DoE, 
2016). Concerning Italy, there are no data available after the school year 2011-2012, for which the 
Ministry of Education produced the official figure of 7.9 absence days per teacher because of 
sickness (Ministero Pubblica Istruzione, 2012). In fact, by dividing the total number of days 
teachers were absent, 6,194,402, (Ministero Pubblica Istruzione, 2012) by the total number of 
teachers in Italian public schools in the same school year, 625,878 (ISTAT 2013, p.14), the actual 
figure is 9.9 absence days per teacher, which seems to be the same as the figure of the USA, but, at 
a closer scrutiny, it is higher, because the USA figure only regards one fourth of the teacher 
workforce. As far as England is concerned, this official statement by the Department for Education 
and the Institute of Education of the University of London (2014) gives an idea of the seriousness 
of the issue: “Unjustified absenteeism by teachers is higher than in many other countries”. 


1.2.2. Attrition 


Concerning teacher attrition in the USA, it is to be noted that it was 8% in 2011-12 (Goldring, 
2014), resulting into a percentage between 40 and _ 50 in the first 5 years of teachers' career (Di 
Carlo, 2011; Ingersoll, 2015). In Italy, attrition concerned 24% of teacher workforce from 2000 until 
2008 (Fondazione Giovanni Agnelli, 2008), after 2008 there are no official data available. In 
England in 2015, 10% of teachers left the profession (DfE, 2016), resulting into a quarter of the 
teacher workforce in three years (Scott, 2016). High rates of teacher attrition affect the quality of 
teaching and involve high financial costs. As far as the USA is concerned, according to a report 
released by the Alliance for Excellent Education (2014), it costs up to $ 2.2 billion every year. 


1.3. Teacher burnout and teacher motivation 


Both absenteeism and attrition can be prevented by removing their cause, burnout, which may be 
considered from a psychological or a sociological point of view (Dworkin, 2001), with the cure 
varying accordingly. In the psychological approach, treatment aims at helping burned out 
individuals learn how to cope with stressors. In the sociological approach, burnout is supposed to 
be caused by organizational factors and cannot be tackled through individual action, but by 
changing these factors. On the basis of a psychological approach, Nagel and Brown (2003) argued 
that effective stress management may reduce teacher burnout, and they suggested exercise, 
meditation, diaphragmatic breathing and social contacts. In a sociological perspective, teacher 
burnout is thought to be effectively dealt with through structural changes in schools (Dworkin, 
2001). Beer and Beer (1992) argued that since individuals with high self-esteem are more assertive 
in meeting environmental demands, educational organizations should set as their goal the 
development of procedures for supporting teachers. For Brown and Roloff too (2011), an 
organizational environment where workers perceive being valued and supported can prove 
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useful. In this respect, it would be worth mentioning Betoret (2006), who maintained that teachers 
perceiving the support from schools are more motivated and less affected by occupational 
stressors and, as a consequence, report less burnout. And, as was highlighted by Cox (2017) and 
Rosenow (2005), teacher motivation can play an important role in preventing burnout. Rosenow 
(2005), in particular, argued that teacher motivation is the most effective solution to the problems 
of stress, burnout and depression. Another researcher who related teacher motivation to the 
prevention of burnout is Roberts (2014). These views are developed by the present study, which 
deals with the role of teacher motivation in preventing burnout, focusing on English language 
teaching. 


1.4. The present study 


The purpose of this article, giving an account of a teacher's successful experience in preventing 
burnout, is not to provide a model to be mechanically applied in every circumstance, but to offer 
material for reflection to educators in their effort to design context sensitive strategies to face 
burnout. 

If resilience is important in enabling teachers to cope with stressors potentially leading to 
burnout, teacher motivation is much more important, since it enhances resilience itself. If teachers 
go to school because they feel they have to, and are strong enough, they might cope with all 
possible stressors. But teachers' life and work would be much easier and much more pleasant if 
they were motivated and eager to go to school because they want to try the new materials they 
have created, or they cannot wait to sing with the students or tell them new jokes. In this article, I 
focus on my own professional experience, as an English language teacher witnessing the decisive 
role of motivation in letting me successfully face stressors which were likely to cause burnout. 

I resumed teaching in September 2014, after a ten-year absence from school, during which I 
worked as a lecturer in Italian at the University of Jyvaskyla, where I also pursued a PhD in the 
pedagogy of foreign languages (Caruso, 2015). After 10 years I was an older man, and was faced 
with students whose culture was different from the ones’ I had left ten years earlier. Furthermore, 
I was far from my family, who lived abroad, and, in order to see them, I had to bear the fatigue of 
frequent and long journeys. Lastly, after an interesting and rewarding experience of academic 
teaching and research, at school I was faced with an obsolete and _ inefficient system which 
seemed to be unaffected by the changes in society and culture. In these conditions, the risk which I 
was likely to incur was burnout and consequent absenteeism, in the form of long sick leaves, 
which could have been a loophole, if the situation had proved unbearable. 

To better face stress, I asked for a part-time job, I regularly took food supplements, sought 
social contacts, and tried to rest as much as possible. Also planning a long leave after two years 
proved psychologically useful. All this enhanced my resilience, but resilience without a strong 
professional motivation would not have been enough to skip the temptation of absenteeism. With 
this awareness I did actively pursue my own motivation directly and indirectly. 

The direct pursuit of motivation occurred in two ways: through this project, which provided me 
with a purpose, and also by means of an emotional involvement in my job through the creation of 
my own teaching materials on a sustainable basis. By sustainable I mean without any extra burden, 
as suggested by Allwright, according to whom, in the classroom it is necessary to "minimize the 
extra effort of all sorts for all concerned" (2005). It is to be noted that Allwright clearly related 
sustainability to a strategy meant to prevent burnout. According to him "learners and teachers 
work together in a way that does not lead to burnout, but that is indefinitely sustainable" (2003, 
pp-127-128). I also pursued motivation indirectly, by aiming at motivating students, in the belief 
that motivated students enhance teachers' motivation, in a mutually reinforcing cycle, as was 
discussed by Bernaus and Gardner (2009) and Skinner and Belmont (1993). 
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2. Method 
2.1. Participants 


4 classes from the language line of the Upper Secondary School of Olevano Romano were involved 
in this research, two of them for 2 consecutive years: 4C 2014-2015 (22 students), later 5C 2015-2016 
(21 students); 3C 2014-2015 (24 students), later 4C 2015-2016 (24 students); 5C 2014-2015 (22 
students); 3C 2015-2016 (27 students). The Table 1 synthesizes these data. 


Table 1. 
Participants 
Groups Classes Number of students 
1 4C 2014-15 22 
5C 2015-16 21 
3C 2014-15 24 
‘ 4C 2015-16 24 
3 5C 2014-15 22 
4 3C 2015-16 2 


Note: Groups 1 and 2 include the students of the two classes followed for 2 consecutive years 
2.2. Data collection tools and data analysis 


When dealing with teacher stress and burnout, there are researchers who follow a quantitative 
approach using such investigative tools as the Maslach Burnout Inventory (Maslach & Jackson, 
1981) and_ the Dworkin Teacher Burnout Scale, also known as the Alienational Burnout Scale 
(Dworkin 1987, 2000). However, the psychometric approach was questioned by Brown and Ralph 
(1994: 5), because, in their opinion, it is impossible to reach objectivity in measuring stress. 
Consequently, they advocated the alternative approach of "illuminative research", derived from 
Parlett's "illuminative evaluation", which is primarily concerned with interpretation rather than 
measurement (Parlett & Dearden, 1977, p.13). In the "illuminative" approach, data are collected 
from observation, interviews and questionnaires (Brown & Ralph, 1994, p.7). 

Concerning the use of a psychometric approach, it would also be worth mentioning Browers 
and Tomic (2000). Although in their own research they used the Maslach Burnout Inventory, they 
argued that it was difficult to draw definite conclusions from the results of measurements, because 
of the involvement of a limited sample of teachers. Lastly, it would be useful to mention Nosek 
(2015), who conducted replications of 100 experimental studies published in three psychology 
journals. His conclusion was that only 39% of tests replicated the original result (Nosek 2015). 

This research is indebted to "illuminative evaluation" (Parlett & Dearden, 1977, p.13 ), and it is 
also based on Exploratory Practice (Allwright, 2005, pp.354-355), advocating sustainable research 
which excludes academic investigative tools in favour of procedures from everyday classroom 
practice (Allwright, 1987, p.369). 

I derived the conclusions of this study from the analysis of the feedback conveyed directly by 
the students. I also took into account parents’ and fellow teachers’ comments, reporting the 
students’ views, providing their indirect feedback. 

The students’ direct feedback consists of comments conveyed to me verbally and their written 
comments, which I elicited at the end of each of the two school years, and which are the main 
source of data in the present study. 

Written feedback was anonymous. My research required the students' real opinions, to be 
conveyed freely and without any pressure. If the students had sensed that it would have been 
possible to find out whose the comments were, their sincerity would have been affected, and their 
feedback would have been useless. Therefore, I did not even collect the responses myself, but 
asked one of the students to collect them, type them, so that I would not be able to recognize 
anybody’s handwriting, and send them to me anonymously by e-mail. Furthermore, I asked the 
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students to write in Italian, their mother tongue, since this would not provide any clues as to who 
wrote the comments, some students being more advanced and, consequently, more easily 
detectable. 

As is inevitable, I made adjustments in this project while progressing. The way the students’ 
feedback was elicited underwent some changes. At first, it was non-itemized, then I realized that 
it would have been more useful to suggest some guidelines, by asking the following questions: 
What is your opinion on the course?, What did you like best?, What didn't you like?, Which 
changes would you suggest?. Initially I invited the students to write their feedback at home, but 
quite a few of them did not write anything, therefore I decided to let them do it in the classroom. 
With one of the classes, 4C 2015-2016, this did not work either, since 8 students out of 24 simply 
ignored the request for their feedback. Consequently, I administered an anonymous multiple 
choice questionnaire to the whole class, with the specification that it was not compulsory. It was 
very quick to deal with because it had only written options to tick. I asked whether the decision 
not to write any feedback was due to a protest or to a lack of interest, and whether the students 
had a positive or negative view on the course. This time the questionnaire was filled in by 
everybody. 

Besides the changes in the way feedback was elicited, also to be mentioned is the decision to 
drop the assessment of the students' proficiency. Although this was a qualitative research, at first I 
administered entry tests and planned final tests based on multiple choices assessing the listening 
and reading comprehension skills in English. I designed the tests myself, using texts which I 
considered suitable to the expected students' levels. The aims were: 1. to assess the students’ initial 
level and compare it with their final proficiency; 2. to assess the impact of work in the classroom. 
The idea of measuring the progress of the students' proficiency in English, and, through it, the 
effectiveness of my work, was eventually dismissed, since I considered it unnecessary for the 
purpose of this research. As feedback was not itemized, I grouped the information into categories, 
producing separate tables for the course, the teacher and criticism. Before starting any discussion, a 
specification is necessary: given the open, and to an extent randomic, nature of the students' 
feedback, the analysis of the data can only provide general lines and impressions, consequently the 
figures are not meant to convey any precise and absolute measurements. 


2.3. Reliability 


Since the conclusions of this study were derived from the students’ anonymous feedback, one 
might wonder what proofs can be produced regarding the reality of the data. Actually, none. 
Furthermore, the results of this research cannot be replicated. All the students of the classes 
involved in the project left the school, the last ones, 3C 2015-2016, left in July 2018. Consequently 
no actual proof can be provided to testify the reality of that feedback. My integrity can be checked 
by asking the headmaster and the teachers of my school about me, but, understandably that would 
not be enough, since nobody could guarantee on the reality of anonymous opinions attributed to 
people who are not around any more. The readers are therefore supposed to trust my word about 
the truthfulness of the data. But trusting me would be an act of faith, and this is not what scientific 
research is supposed to depend on. However, since this article is meant for teachers, | am 
confident they can assess whether it is reliable or not, basing their judgment on the perception 
deriving from their own professional experience. It is to be pointed out that the present study 
belongs in the line of thought rejecting the pursuit of mathematical objectivity in education and in 
research concerning education, which, in a Postmethod perspective are connected to each other. 
This line of thought opposes the mechanization of education in favour of the emphasis on the 
human factors in teaching. The readers who seek 100% reliable proofs will not find them here. 
What is discussed in this research is not expected to be mechanically applied in every teaching 
context, rather, it is offered to fellow teachers as an experience to reflect on and find inspiration 
from in order to design their own pedagogical strategies. This makes my article useful although it 
cannot be qualified as proper scientific research. However, even if one argues that my paper, not 
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being properly scientific, is a simple narrative, one cannot but admit it is a plausible one, and as 
such, it can still provide teachers with insight and inspiration. Maybe the same as would happen 
with two known films on teaching experiences, Dead Poets’ Society with Robin Williams, and 
Emperor's Club, with Kevin Kline, which, although they are clearly fiction, turn out to be a source of 
inspiration to all teachers. 


3. Results 


As mentioned above, I availed myself of the students’ indirect and direct feedback. Direct feedback 
in particular was verbal and written. 


3.1. Indirect feedback 


Before discussing the students’ direct feedback it would be useful to give a couple of examples 
of what could be considered the students’ indirect feedback. A mother said: “In the past, English 
caused my daughter anxiety, now she likes it’; a colleague said: “The students adore you! They 
call you the ‘mythical Caruso”. 


3.2. Direct verbal feedback 


Some verbal comments conveyed personally to me by single students are worth quoting: "When 
you are away we miss you, when the other teachers are away, for us it is a joy" (A student from 4C 
2015-2016). "There are no Nobel Prizes for teaching because you won them all!" (A student from 
4C 2014-2015). "With you time passes so quickly!" (A student from 5C 2015/2016). "You are the 
best, from an organizational and a humane point of view" (A student from 5C 2014-2015). One day 
in the school year 2015-2016, while I was with the class 3C, after the bell rang at the end of the 
lesson, a girl asked loudly: “Is it already over?”. Which means that, in her opinion, the lesson had 
been so interesting and pleasant that she did not even notice time was passing. 


3.3. Direct written feedback 


Since the students’ written feedback consisted of comments conveyed by them without any 
itemized pattern, I highlighted the main items myself, grouping them around three topics: the 
teacher, the course and critical remarks. 


3.3.1. The teacher 


As far as the teacher is concerned, the main items which emerged from the students’ comments are 
competence, fairness and humanity/flexibility. Before proceeding with the breakdown of the data 
concerning the teacher, it would be useful to highlight the different tones in the way the students 
gave their feedback, as is shown in Table 2. Part of the students’ comments (57, amounting to 46%) 
deal with the course in an impersonal tone, without mentioning the teacher. Part of them (55, 
amounting to 45%) mention the teacher using the third person, and part (11, amounting to 9%) 
address the teacher personally, using the formal "Lei" (German Sie) or even the familiar tone of the 
second person "tu", which is the sign of the student-teacher rapport. 

One might assume that the students who mentioned me or addressed me personally in their 
feedback were fully aware that the way the course was organized depended on my active role and 
on my motivation. This is confirmed by the feedback from the school leavers C 2014-15, who, being 
senior students, had much experience and acquaintance with several teachers in a school 
characterized by a high rate of turnover because of its distance from the big city. Out of 19 
students, 11 expressed appreciation for my professional qualities and 13 for my humanity and 
flexibility, the highest of the four groups. 
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Table 2. 
The tone of the students’ comments 
Groups 
1 2 3 4 
Classes 


5C 2015-16 4C 2014-15 4C 2015-16 3C 2014-15 5C 2014-15 3C 2015-16 
22 students 21 students 24 students 24 students 22students 27 students 


Impersonal comment 15 10 11 4 2) 11 
on course 
Speaking of teacher 5 It 5 Z 13 12 
in 3rd person 
Addressing teacher ; 1 ) 2 cS) 


personally. Lei or tu 


Note: Groups 1 and 2 include the students of the two classes followed for 2 consecutive years 


Strangely enough, in both of the classes whom I taught for two years, 4C 2014-2015/5C 2015- 
2016 and 3C 2014-2015/4C 2015-2016, at the end of the second year the figure showing a more 
detached tone is higher, while one would expect the opposite. The explanation might be that the 
students had become used to me and my pedagogy, which had lost its innovative impact and was 
taken for granted. 

A similar process can explain why 1/4 of the students from 3C 2014-15, later 4C 2015-16, 
conveyed their appreciation for my professional qualities the first year and none the second year. 
This probably means that they took those qualities for granted as the teacher-student rapport grew 
stronger. The same might apply to the comments of 4C 2014-15 on my human qualities, as 
compared to the same class a year later, when it was 5C. Each class is unique, because of different 
students and different group dynamics, consequently, a teacher has to be sensitive to the 
differences in order to plan a suitable strategy, which demands flexibility, openness and the ability 
to work in various directions and on varied grounds. In the present study, I tried to take into 
account that the students of 5C 2014-15 appreciated human understanding most, while the ones 
from 3C 2015-16 preferred fairness. Although both were part of the pedagogical strategy, 
emphasis on either was not the same in the two classes. The students’ feedback concerning the 
teacher is shown by Table 3. 


Table 3. 
The teacher's qualities most mentioned in the students’ comments 
Groups 
il 2 3 4 
Classes 
5C 2015-16 =4C 2014-15 4C 2015-16 3C 2014-15 5C 2014-15 3C 2015-16 
22 students 21students 24students 24students 22students 27 students 
Competence 3 4 4 Tt 2 
Fairness 2 2 3 1 1 6 
Humanity / flexibility 1 4 4 3 13 a 


Note: Groups 1 and 2 include the students of the two classes followed for 2 consecutive years 


3.3.2. The course 


As far as the courses are concerned, the main items which emerged from the students’ comments 
are appreciation of the course in general terms, feeling of improvement/success, 
effectiveness/usefulness, efficiency, fun, no pressure/no stress, interesting/not boring, 
involving/motivating, innovative/alternative/different/unusual method, pleasant atmosphere/ 
experience, teacher-student rapport, change of opinion to positive, teaching students 
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responsibility, complaint about too few hours, appreciation of little emphasis on literature. The 
figure indicating no pressure/no stress for 4C 2014-15 (1) is low, but it is balanced by the figures 
describing the course as interesting/not boring (9) and involving/ motivating (9). The low figures 
related to the effectiveness/usefulness of the course in 3C 2015-16 (2) and 5C 2014-15 (1) are 
balanced by other positive values, in particular, in 3C 2015-16, the feeling of improvement/success 
(8), and, in 5C 2014-15, the complaint about the few hours available (5). In 4C 2015-16, the highest 
value (12) is about the effectiveness/ usefulness of the course, conveyed at the end of the second 
year. This figure and the figure indicating the feeling of improvement/success (1), taken together, 
seem to correspond to the values concerning the effectiveness/ usefulness of the course (7) and the 
feeling of improvement/success (6) taken together in 2014-15, when the class was 3C. Probably, 
this is not accidental, and on this basis, one might assume a constant level of appreciation, 
although with changes in the distribution of the values. Even if it is low and found only in 4C 
2015-16 (1), 5C 2014-15 (2) and 3C 2015-16 (1), it would also be worth mentioning the figure 
indicating the change of opinion of some students, who were perplexed at first and eventually 
came to appreciate the course. For 1/3 of 3C 2015-16 the teacher’s pedagogical line was 
innovative/alternative/different/unusual. It was such for almost half of 5C 2014-15, and for 1/4 
of the students from 4C 2014-15, becoming 50% of the same students the following year (5C 2015- 
16), when they were school leavers and had the chance to assess the whole two-year period. The 
details of the feedback regarding the course are in the Table 4. 


Table 4. 
The main items the students highlighted in the course 


Groups 
1 2 3 4 
Classes 
4C BG 3C 
5C 2015- 4C 2014- 015-16 2014-15 5C 2014- 2015-16 
16 22 «15 21 7A 7A 15 22 97 
students students dae taciadonte students ae Goes 

appreciation in general terms 7 3 5 8 8 11 
feeling of improvement/success 4 6 a 6 2 8 
effectiveness / usefulness 14 11 12 7 1 2 
efficiency 4 i 6 di 
fun 5 Zz 1 4 1 3 
no pressure/no stress 7 1 + 2 3 + 
interesting/not boring 7 - 4 3 3 10 
involving / motivating 8 2 1 1 1 
innovative/alternative/different/unusual 10 5 2 2 7 8 

method 
pleasant atmosphere/ experience 2 1 3 di 2 
teacher-student rapport 2 1 Z 
change to positive opinion 1 2 1 
teaching responsibility 2 3 
too few lessons 2 5 1 
appreciation of little emphasis on literature iL 2 


Note: Groups 1 and 2 include the students of the two classes followed for 2 consecutive years 
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3.3.3. Critical remarks 


The students’ main complaints are as follows: little emphasis on literature, sometimes waste of 
time on discussions about rules in the classroom, listening comprehension as classwork, little 
speaking, the study of literature too bookish, superficiality of grammar explanation, shortness of 
oral tests, too much memorization for oral tests, the type of songs. A comparison of the positive 
comments and the critical remarks shows that the former outnumber the latter, which are very 
few. It looks as if the most critical were the youngest students, 3C 2015-2016, although their 
criticism did not diminish their appreciation for the teacher and the course. The only relevant 
critical remark seems to be the complaint about the little emphasis on literature, which peaks to 
25% in 4C 2014-15 and plummets to less than 4% in 3C 2015-16. This complaint can be explained 
by taking into consideration that the students were inevitably influenced by the traditional way of 
viewing the pedagogy of foreign languages. However, in this respect, it is to be highlighted that 
there were students who saw the little emphasis on literary history positively, and they were as 
many as the ones who wanted more of it in both 4C 2014-15 (1 student) and 5C 2014-15 (2 
students). The details of the feedback concerning the students’ criticism are presented in Table 5. 


Table 5. 
The main items in the students’ critical remarks 


Groups 
1 2 3 4 
Classes 
5C 2015-16 4C 2014-15 4C2015- 3C2014- 5C 2014-15 3C 2015-16 
22 students os a ee a 22 students - 
students students students students 
little emphasis on 3 1 3 4 2 1 
literature 
waste of time on 1 1 1 
discussions 
listening comprehension , 1 
as classwork 
little English speaking 2 I 
study of literature too : il 
bookish 
superficiality of grammar ‘ 1 1 
too short oral tests : 1 
too much memorization : 1 
for oral tests 
type of songs/songs ‘ 2 


chosen by teacher 


Note: Groups 1 and 2 include the students of the two classes followed for 2 consecutive years 


4. Discussion 


In order to understand the reasons behind the students' positive feedback, one should take into 
account the general situation of Italian education. On the basis of the data provided by the most 
recent report issued by OECD (2017) concerning the well-being of 15-year olds in schools 
worldwide, I made an average calculation taking into account the indexes for anxiety (OECD, 
2017) regarding Finland, as an example of a non-competitive education, Italy and two countries 
which are known to have extremely competitive educational systems, i. e. China (Kaiman, 2014) 
and South Korea (Se-Woong Koo, 2014). It turned out that the figure of Italy, where 70,8% of 
students feel anxious for various aspects of school life, is almost twice as high as the figure of 
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Finland, 37,2%, which is not surprising, given the non-competitive Finnish education (OECD, 
2012). What is surprising is that the figure concerning Italy is even higher than the ones concerning 
South Korea, 58,6% and China, 64,4%. This explains the students' positive reaction to my attempt 
to implement a pedagogy taking into account their pace and needs. 

The students appreciated these efforts, made by someone whom they saw as a motivated 
teacher. Their interest and motivation enhanced my emotional involvement, which increased 
theirs, in a mutually reinforcing cycle (Bernaus & Gardner, 2009; Skinner & Belmont, 1993). And 
this process, although it was not the only factor in the picture, proved decisive in enabling me to 
survive conditions which were likely to cause burnout. 


4.1. A mutually reinforcing teacher and student motivation 


In order to motivate the students, first of all, I] informed them that they were involved in this 
research. Another important factor contributing to their motivation was the implementation of an 
emotional framework (Caruso, 2015) focusing on enjoyment and fun in English language 
teaching. The areas on which I worked were humour, songs, films and puzzle solving, an 
expression which, according to me, is preferable to the commonly used "problem solving" (Caruso 
2015). Concerning humour, I made regular use of joke telling. Regarding puzzle solving, I 
exploited riddles and also information gap activities on "one-page stories". As far as songs were 
concerned, the students were involved in choral singing of some old songs. The students of 3C 
2015-16 were very fond of The Animals Went in Two by Two, which they often sang very loudly. It 
might seem surprising that this and other old songs were so popular, but this probably happened 
because the students enjoyed the fun in the way the songs were dealt with. The students were 
also involved in dancing in the classroom while singing two traditional songs: Here We Go Looby 
Loo and Skip to My Lou. 

The students were also motivated because they were impressed by the freshness of my 
innovations in the school work. I revolutionized testing, a major factor of school life. In traditional 
oral tests in English, Italian Liceo students are interviewed on memorized English literary history. 
Furthermore, they are always under pressure because they might be tested whenever teachers 
want to. It was beyond my power to do without the interviews on summarized English literary 
history, but I found a compromise: they lasted a couple of minutes and the students were granted 
a considerable amount of freedom in planning them. Since it was impossible to test everybody in 
the class, on testing days, the students were selected at the beginning of the lesson in a sort of 
ritual which met general approval because of its fairness. As far as English written tests are 
concerned, Italian students are traditionally expected to write a short essay in the classroom either 
on English literary history, reporting in writing what they memorized, or on a non-literary topic 
decided by the teacher. I broke this practice by having the students write a report on a "one-page 
story", after 1 read it aloud to them. The students had never done that before and found it useful 
and challenging. 

Change also concerned the items to study for the English part of the matriculation examination. 
The list is traditionally based on authors from English literature and follows a chronological order. 
I broke this custom not only by using a thematic approach, but also by including films and songs 
in the list. 

A useful tool I availed myself of was a small projector, one of those one can hold in one's hand, 
to be used with a laptop. It was not cheap, but I considered it a professional investment. Until the 
school year 2015-16 in the school there was only one classroom with an overhead projector, to be 
shared by all the classes by taking shifts, consequently the small projector available in the 
classroom at any time was remarkable. 

Besides using innovative procedures, I also made an effort to improve the quality of life in the 
classroom, as suggested by Allwright (2005). With this in mind, I avoided any unnecessary anxiety 
and any unnecessary pressure on the students, in the belief that a relaxed atmosphere is beneficial 
to both teachers and learners. This involved emphasis on human understanding, for example in 
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dealing with cheating, which is quite common in Italian schools. Whenever I found out that 
someone was cheating, I never revealed their name, but spoke to the class, saying that, although I 
understood the reasons behind it, I could not tolerate it, because in the long run it would harm the 
students themselves, by depriving them of knowledge. Consequently, I enforced no punishment, 
but tried to make cheating more difficult. 

In preventing the students from feeling under pressure, one of the ways was a procedure which 
I labelled "working with Donald Duck", used in multiple choice tests designed by myself on "one- 
page stories" in English. On the sheets providing the options to choose, the students were allowed 
to write a fake name which was known to them only, e. g. Donald Duck, as one of them actually 
wrote. Consequently, I had no way to know whose the sheets were. The advantage in this 
procedure was that there was no need to cheat, and the students had the real perception of what 
they were really capable of. 

In building a rapport with the students, I also emphasized fairness. In this respect, I negotiated 
with them a “contract” concerning the rules for tests. They did appreciate this, because in Italian 
schools, tests, especially the oral ones, are the source of frustration and anxiety, being 
characterized by total arbitrariness on the part of the teachers. Therefore, establishing agreed on 
rules in this area was definitely welcomed by the students. I also proved flexible in accepting a 
renegotiation of the rules, if needed. This was a real revolution. “You are doing something never 
seen”, a mother said to me, quoting the comment of her son, a student from 4C 2014-2015. 

The focus on positive emotions, through the implementation of an emotional framework in 
English language teaching, and the effort to improve the quality of life in the English classroom by 
avoiding any unnecessary pressure were very motivating for the students, whose motivation 
enhanced my own in a mutually reinforcing cycle. 

As shown in Table 2, even the tone of most of the students’ comments is testimony to a teacher- 
student rapport. Only 46% of students used an impersonal and detached tone, the rest of them 
saw, me, the teacher, as a person close to them, to the extent that 9% addressed me personally by 
using “Lei” (German Sie) or even “tu” (the second singular person). 


5. Conclusion 


Although I worked for two years facing stressors which were likely to cause burnout, I was able to 
successfully reach the end of the second school year. Many factors may have contributed to this 
success, however, among them, one cannot but highlight the decisive role of the cycle of mutually 
reinforcing teacher and student motivation (Bernaus & Gardner, 2009; Skinner & Belmont, 1993), 
which I actively created and sustained. This happened first of all by means of an effort to improve 
the quality of life in the English classroom through the emphasis on humanity and fairness, by 
avoiding any unnecessary pressure on the students, and by negotiating rules taking into account 
their pace as far as the oral and written tests in English were concerned. Besides focusing on the 
quality of life in the classroom, I also enhanced the students' motivation, and my own, by means 
of the implementation of a pedagogical framework appealing to positive emotions through work 
on humour, puzzle-solving, singing and also dancing in the classroom. It should be added that my 
own motivation, besides being boosted by the students' appreciation, also depended directly on 
the pleasure given to me by my own personal enjoyment of the activities which were part of my 
pedagogical framework (Caruso, 2015). To conclude, I would like to point out that my successful 
experience in avoiding burnout is not meant to have any paradigmatic claim, rather, it is offered 
for reflection to fellow teachers facing stressors conducive to burnout, in the hope that they will 
find encouragement in designing their own context-sensitive strategy in teaching English, which 
might be motivating to both them and the learners. 
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